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ment we already found in the Odyssey; yet the whole spirit of
the Odyssey is different. Its background is curiously realistic;
Ulysses meets strange creatures and goes through weird experi-
ences, but, through all his encounters with gods and monsters,
he remains a man of solid flesh, vigorous and shrewd, in the
clear-cut world of the Grecian seas. Medieval romance gives a
new quality to imagination 5 it creates, not fantastic shapes only,
but a fantastic atmosphere, a whole world of make-believe. In
a higher sense, romance means passion. Antiquity had known
Phaedra and Dido: but it was reserved for the poets of the
Tristan story to give us the theme of fateful love, irresistible,
justified by its very intensity, driving man and woman to bliss,
madness and death. In the highest sense, romance even touches
religion, and seeks alliance with mysticism. It takes us beyond
humdrum morality, and the cool intellectual intricacies of the-
ology. It gives faith a richer, but a questionable glow 5 a mys-
terious radiance, as in the Grail stories, which is in part an inner
light, in part a half conscious trick. In chronicle of high deeds,
in love, in religion, romance is a waking and willful dream,
which makes dreaming the most real experience in life.

The appeal of this medieval cycle was intense. Unfortunately,
it never was embodied in perfect form: Chretien of Troyes, best
known of the romancers, was but a clever novelist, writing fash-
ionable tales in tripping measure. But the theme had great vital-
ity. It reappeared, direct or suffused, in Malory, in Edmund
Spenser, in Shakespeare himself; among the moderns, in Ten-
nyson, William Morris, Swinburne, Edwin Arlington Robin-
son y it reached its zenith in the music of Wagner. Such a Bible,
if it were constituted, would have undoubted unity of theme,
spirit, atmosphere. So definite is it in these respects that a few
lines, like the opening stanza in La Bella Dame sans Mefd^ suf-
fice to carry us into the magic land. It would offer to our choice
an enormous variety of episodes. Yet it would lack the substan-
tial variety of a true Bible. Released from the trammels of
sense, it loses itself into the impalpable* The bewildering adven-
tures, without inner law, are capriciously monotonous* Knights